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Dear  Dr.  Copland, 

The  reception  of  the  accompanying  address,  by 
the  large  audience  before  which  it  was  spoken,  could  not  fail  to 
be  most  gratifying  to  me ;  but  if  any  one  honour  could  have 
added  to  the  gratification,  it  was  the  honour  which  unexpectedly 
followed — that  you,  great  Scholar  in  physic,  and  faithful  repre- 
sentative of  our  world  of  physic,  during  a  long  career  as  useful 
aa  laborious,  should  rise  to  propose  the  publication  of  the  address 
in  a  separate  form. 

In    acceding  to  that  proposition,  let  me  with  all 
respect  and  affection  dedicate  the  address  to  you. 

I  remain,  dear  Dr.  Copland, 

Your  faithful  and  obliged  friend, 

B.  W.  RICHARDSON. 


ON  THE  WORLD  OF  PHYSIC  AND  THE  WORLD. 


Fellow  Graduates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

A  decision  of  the  Council  of  the  St.  Andrews  Medical 
Graduates'  Association,  that  members  should  invite  friends — ladies 
and  gentlemen — to  the  Annual  Address,  has  imposed  on  me  a  duty 
difficult  as  novel.  Bound  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  body  of  scholars 
in  physic  who  are  striving  to  hold  an  advanced  position  in  their 
day  and  generation,  I  am  excluded  dealing  with  any  one  of  those 
refined  subjects  in  practical  medical  science,  which  could  give  scope 
for  possible  display  of  the  learning  of  the  profession  in  its  own 
particular  walk,  but  which  could  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  of 
interest  to  a  general  assembly.  I  have  tried  to  meet  the  difficulty 
by  selecting  a  subject  that  shall  be  common  to  all  scholars  and  all 
interests ;  I  mean,  the  mutual  relationships  of  the  communion  of 
physic  and  the  community  at  large  ; — "  Tlie  World  of  Physic  and 
the  World." 

Did  you  ever,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  let  your  minds  have  range 
so  as  to  take  in,  in  one  grasp  of  view,  the  world  of  physic  as  an 
isolation  from  other  worlds  of  life  on  this  planet  ?  Have  you  thought 
of  it  distinctively,  as  you  have  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the 
languages,  the  races  ?  Perchance  you  have  not ;  and  if  you  have 
not,  then  may  the  picture  be  worthy  your  regard,  even  though,  with 
indifferent  pencil,  it  be  put  before  you  in  bare  outline. 

We  then,  who,  according  to  our  several  gifts,  minister  to  the 
physical  ills  of  mankind,  form,  the  world  over,  an  effective  strength 
of  probably  one  million  of  men,  and,  excluding  the  significant  old 
ones  of  both  sexes,  say  twenty  women.  In  every  second  of  the 
passing  time  a  detachment  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  us  is  ministering 
to  the  sick.  Each  minute  brings  one  of  us  at  least  in,  or  near,  the 
presence  of  death  ;  each  minute  brings  one  of  us  at  least  in  presence 
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of  the  first  breath  of  the  living  temple ;  making  us  the  eye  witnesses 
of  the  natural  fact  so  immortally  expressed,  that  in  the  grand 
scheme  of  Creation,  "  death  has  no  sting,  the  grave  no  victory." 
In  the  midst  of  these  first  and  last  phenomena  of  human  existence, 
we  live,  conversant  also  at  other  times  with  endless  changes  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  sorrow  and  happiness,  strength  and  weakness,  lying 
between  the  first  and  last. 

As  we  are  represented  in  English  and  Welsh  life,  a  fair  represen- 
tation, I  think,  of  a  general  kind,  there  are  nine  of  us,  on  the  average, 
equipped  and  ready  for  the  service  of  ten  thousand  living  people  : 
in  this  ten  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  are  constantly  sick,  of 
whom  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  die  in  the  year ;  each  member 
of  the  world  of  physic  has  therefore  an  average  of  forty-seven 
claimants  for  his  skill  constantly  on  hand,  i.e.  nearly  two  every 
hour,  on  the  average  of  time,  by  night  and  by  day. 

Our  million,  as  the  result  of  this  persistency  and  necessity  of 
action,  knows  little  rest ;  and  as  men,  like  all  things  else  of  the 
earth  subjected  to  motion,  exist  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  according 
to  wear  and  tear,  so  we,  of  all  sections  of  the  living  human  world 
who  are  above  manual  labour,  and  indeed  of  the  community  at 
large,  up  to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  present  the  shortest  of  existences, 
in  the  forms  by  which,  during  our  ephemera,  we  are  known  and 
recognized.  At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  we  die  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
five  to  four  of  the  general  community;  at  forty-five,  as  two  to  one 
and  four- fifths  ;  then,  indeed,  those  who  can  live  through  so  much, 
hold  good  their  ground,  and,  at  fifty- five,  are  a  shade  better  than 
the  average  ;  at  sixty- five,  a  shade  worse,  and  after  that  better. 

From  the  certain  average  destiny  that  is  before  our  million,  and 
from  its  close  converse  at  all  times  with  extremes  of  anxiety,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  life  is  one  of  gloom.  It  is  not  so. 
As  men,  in  the  positive  face  of  danger,  become,  even  against  their 
natures,  brave,  by  a  process  of  reasoning  peculiar  to  the  occasion 
and  extorted  from  them  by  virtue  of  necessity,  so  medical  men,  in 
the  actual  presence  of  the  most  serious  evils,  as  evils  are  commonly 
understood,  become,  if  the  term  be  not  a  paradox,  implacably  resigned 
to  anxiety,  and  live  in  it  apart  from  it,  save  as  all  men  live  in  it 
when  it  comes  to  them,  or  theirs,  individually.  This  adaptation  of 
the  mind  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  time  and  circumstance  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  representatives  of  the  world  of  physic,  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  all.  The  mind,  too  anxious  about  results,  the 
hand,  too  tender  for  action,  the  voice,  too  hesitant  to  suggest  or  to 
command,  is  not  the  mind,  the  hand,  the  voice,  to  be  in  action  when 
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the  issues  of  life,  or  of  death  stand,  in  array.  So  our  mistress  Nature 
ordains,  not  by  bending  of  her  laws  to  the  men,  but  by  the  bending  of 
the  men  to  her  laws,  that  they  shall  be,  as  they  are,  common  sharers 
with  other  men  in  joy  and  in  sorrow.  Men,  who  live  in  the  presence  of 
more  sorrow  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  who,  by  hourly  converse 
•with  that  sorrow,  are  mentally  lifted  from  it.  Men,  knowing,  scienti- 
fically, how  best  to  remove  or  appease  sorrow,  and  who  are  ready  ever 
to  accept  this  task  as  a  part  of  their  daily  duty,  by  virtue  of  an 
acquired  nature  which  is  in  them,  but  not  originally  of  them,  and 
which,  were  it  of  them,  would  prohibit  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
by  which  they  are  made  useful  to  the  world,  and  to  themselves  as 
a  part  of  the  world. 

The  million  of  physic,  as  to  its  origin,  is,  and  always  has  been, 
and  probably  always  will  be,  from  the  class  of  mankind,  middle  in 
station.   The  rich  and  ennobled,  can  never  be  sufficiently  numerous 
to  yield  the  million  demanded ;  the  poor,  can  never  find  the  means 
to  educate  the  million.    It  is  true  that  in  this  country  a  noble  duke, 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  once  stood  on  the  roll  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  a  carpenter,  John  Hunter, 
came  from  the  work-bench  to  bring  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
into  fame,  and  himself  into  unspoken,  because  unspeakable,  honour. 
But  these  are  grand  exceptions,  alone  even  in  England,  elsewhere 
unknown.    Here  again  Nature  bends  humanity  to  her  law.    It  is 
essential  that  men  whose  daily  duties  extend  alike  to  all,  to  the 
monarch,  or  president  of  the  state,  as  to  the  lowest  of  the  low,  should 
be  accessible  to  all,  and  by  mind,  by  heart,  by  will,  the  helpmates 
of  all ;   and  our  million  represents,  in  this  sense,  more  distinctly 
than  any  other  living  world,  the  common  brotherhood  of  the  world. 
To  us,  in  our  actual  vocation,  in  our  dealing  with  abstract  man, 
blood  is  blood,  muscle  is  muscle,  nerve  is  nerve,  brain  is  brain,  eye 
is  eye,  tooth  is  tooth,  pain  is  pain,  exhaustion  is  exhaustion,  apart 
from  all  the  other  considerations  by  which  other  men,  or  by  which 
we  ourselves  out  of  our  special  vocation,  exalt  or  degrade  the 
human  social  life.    In  moments  of  exalted  ambition  we  may  lament 
our  lot,  but  we  must  bow  to  it  as  to   the  inevitable,  and,  in 
moments  of  solemn  thought,  we  must  accept  it  as  blessed.    So  is  it 
received  indeed  by  the  world  ;  the  peasant  rests  upon  it,  feeling, 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  faithful  healer,  he  is  as  safe  as  the  king ; 
the  proudest,  the  most  absolute  of  rulers,  a  ruler  of  many  rulers, 
trusting  in  it,  begs  his  physician  to  treat  the  sharer  of  his  crown 
even  as  he  would  treat  the  simplest   of  his  subjects ;  while 
Christendom,  speaking  by  the  mouths  of  its  holiest  of  the  holy, 
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loves,  as  if  in  the  most  carefully  chosen  and  expressive  words,  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  its  Divine  Founder  hy  his  deeds  as  the 
Physician. 

From  the  very  universality  of  the  working  life  of  our  world  of 
physic  its  power  is  indefinite,  better,  perhaps,  say  indefinable.  The 
power  of  the  priest  is  not  ours ;  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  is  not 
ours ;  the  power  of  the  soldier  is  not  ours ;  we  have  never  in  out 
history,  as  a  class,  been  connected  with  national  revolutions, 
national  conquests,  national  crises  of  any  kind,  for  good  or  evil. 
Esculapius,  according  to  the  ancient  way  of  expressing  his  great- 
ness, was  received  into,  the  number  of  the  gods,  simply  because  he 
cultivated  the  art  of  physic  with  a  Little  more  subtlety  than  his 
fellows.  And,  William  Harvey,  the  nearest  personal  friend,  as  the 
physician,  of  any  crowned  king,  left  no  more  powerful  nor  any  lesser 
work  than  the-  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

And  yet,  negative  though  we  appear  to  have  been,  and  appear  to 
be,  we  have  at  all  times,  and  m  all  countries,  exerted  a  veiled 
influence,  which,  like  all  great  natural  forces,  has  been  the  more 
potent  for  that  it  has  not  been  ostentatiously  exposed  to  public  view. 
When  great  catastrophies  of  disease  have  shaken  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
world  of  physic  has  ever  been  at  hand,  a  firm  and  reliable  power,  keen 
to  investigate,  bold  to  intervene,  and,  by  natural  contempt  of  danger, 
qualified  to  sustain  hope  and  prevent;  the  panic  of  despair.  In  our 
daily  routine  it  is  a  part  of  our  accepted  duty  to  upraise  the 
downcast ;  while  we  hold  up  to  the  world,  hy  the  constant  strain  of 
our  efforts  and  ambition  to  improve  our  science  in  all  its  parts, 
the  indisputable  proof  that  we  are  prepared,  to  any  extent,  to  lessen 
the  necessity  which  calls  us  into  action,  and  brings  into  our  hands 
the  labour  on  which  we  depend  for  our  daily  bread.  Thus,  the 
world  of  physic  is  in  many  ways  a  present  power  ;  a  power  silent 
but  sure;  a  passive  power,  inoffensive  yet  propulsive  ;  acting  solely 
by  its  units,  yet  strong  because  its  units,  a  million  times  multiplied, 
have  a  common  intention  and  will. 

To  this  direct  power  of  the  world  of  physie,  past  and  present,  a 
power  honestly  claimed  by  every  honest  member  of  that  world,  may 
be  added  certain  indirect  influences  which  have  not  been  without 
their  value.  Medicine  has,  at  all  times,  produced  men  who  have 
cultivated  pure  physical  science  with  an  energy  and  perseverance 
shown  by  no  other  special  class  of  mankind.  Our  Kepler  laid 
the  first  steps  in  the  study  of  vision,  and  with  these,  the  first 
steps  in  optics  as  a  part  of  physical  science.  Our  Mahow  first 
suggested  the  compound  character  of  the  air,  and  the  existence  in  it 
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of  a  something  that  sustained  the  combustion  of  flame,  and  the 
combustion  of  the  living  body.    Our  Boerhaave  excited  a  taste  for 
chemistry  and  gave  a  character  to  that  science,  which  since  his  day 
have  never  declined.    Our  Black  determined  the  product  of  burning 
carbon,  and  showed  that  product  as  exhaled  from  the  ordinary 
furnace  and  theliving  lung.  Our  Young  propounded  thenow  accepted 
theory  of  bight  as  undulation.    Our  Hunter  remodelled  the  study 
of  natural  history,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  study  of  the 
history  of  nature,  past  and  present,  to  which  Cuvier,  who  in  exile 
practised  surgery,  devoted  his  best  life,  and  which  the  still  living 
master,  Owen,  also  of  tho  same  profession,  has   so  splendidly 
advanced.    Our  Hartley  expounded  the  fact  of  the  communication  of 
motion  in  vibrations,  from  the  outer  universe  into  the  animalbody. 
Our  Locke  made  logic  a  true  science,  and  gave  meaning  to  the 
study  of  the  human  understanding  itself.    Our  Erasmus  Darwin 
wrote  the  earliest  accurate  readings  of  the  living  relationships 
between  plants  and  animals,  and  bequeathed  the  study  which  his 
great  descendant  and  namesake,  who  still  is  with  us,  has  so 
marvellously  elaborated.    Our  Linnceus  and  De  Candolle  vie  with 
each  other  as  founders  of  that  philosophical  study  and  classification 
of  plants,  which  the  distinguished  Hooker,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  his 
masters,  in  this  day  maintains.  Our  Metcalfe,  with  labour  of  learning 
not  often  seen,  was  amongst  the  first  who  introduced  the  theory  of 
the  unity  of  force  in  nature.    Our  Haller  conferred  precision  and 
breadth  of  expression  on  the  Uterature  of  science ;  and  our  Goldsmith 
introduced  into  works  of  fiction  a  purity,  beauty,  and  chasteness 
which,  before  his  time,  were  unknown.    Our  Mungo  Parke  was  the 
traveller  who  made  the  first  decided  progress  in  discovering  the 
interior  of  Africa  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile  ;   and  our  noble 
Livingstone,  whom  we  hope  soon  to  see  amongst  us  again,  has 
completed  what  his  less  fortunate  brother,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life,  left  unachieved. 

In  naming  these  simple  matters  of  history,  shall  I  say  too  much 
if  I  claim,  that  in  the  advance  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  world  of 
physic  has  taken,  and  sustained,  a  pre-eminence  which  those  who 
have  made  pure  physics  their  sole  study,  have  not  surpassed. 

If  we  turn  from  physical  to  social  science,  we  find  again,  in  the 
world  of  physic  the  same  pervading  influence.  The  teaching  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  to  hold  converse  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows,  has  been  the  work  of  our  zealous  progressionists.  The  founda- 
tions of  sanitary  science  were  laid  by  Southwood  Smith  and  his  army 
of  medical  followers  at  homo  and  abroad.    From  tho  galled  limbs  of 
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the  insane  the  iron  fetters  were  boldly  and  for  ever  struck  off  by- 
one  of  our  brethren,  who,  this  day,  is  even  here  amongst  us, 
Gardiner  Hill ;  while  by  the  labours,  profound  as  beautiful,  of 
Conolly,  the  humane  management  of  the  insane  was  not  only  con- 
solidated, but  the  whole  subject  was  reduced  to  an  order,  simplicity, 
and  advancement,  which  contemporary  narrative  could  not  possibly 
reveal  in  all  its  meaning,  plenitude  and  beneficence. 

Connected  with  this  same  subject,  the  world  of  physic,  in  silent 
measure,  is  increasingly  labouring  to  discover  the  intimate  relation- 
ship of  crime  and  disease,  the  end  of  which  work  must  be  to  de- 
monstrate to  the  legislator,  that  the  absolute  theory  of  punishment,  as 
the  one  and  universal  remedy  for  crime,  is  equivalent  to  crime  itself  in 
folly  and  in  evil ;  and  that  the  major  part  of  the  miserables  who 
occupy  the  felon's  dock  or  cell,  are  specimens  of  mentally  deformed 
humanity,  to  save  whom,  or  the  similar  of  them,  from  disfiguring 
another  age,  we  must  go  back  to  the  principles  of  their  growth, 
training,  development,  and  cast  improvement  there. 

Lastly,  in  its  estimates  of  life, — of  life  as,  a  something  that  may  be 
calculated  upon,  even  in  the  money  market,  insured  upon,  realized, 
as  of  so  much  gross  earthly  value,  changing  in  value  according  to 
habit,  condition,  descent,  labour, — of  the  comparative  life  values  of 
professions  and  trades,  of  sexes,  of  towns,  counties,  nations, — our 
medical  world  has  produced  learning  which  has  no  rival.  One  man 
of  the  medical  world,  who  to-day  also  honours  us  with  his  presence, 
has,  in  this  direction,  invented  a  science,  the  ultimate  of  value, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  it  is  so  wonderful.  You  have  antici- 
pated me  when  I  name  Dr.  William  Farr. 

The  learning  of  the  world  of  physic,  its  own  learning,  is,  at  first 
sight,  singularly  irregular  and  diverse.  In  this  advanced  Europe, 
in  America,  and  in  the  other  civilized  nations,  the  physician  is,  one 
might  think,  another  order  of  mortal,  when  compared,  with  his 
brother  of  the  far  east,  untutored  and  rudely  skilled.  In  this 
civilized  land,  see  the  learned  professional  what  aids  he  calls  ?  He 
enters  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  brings  forth  potent  agents  with 
which  he  moves  the  living  organism'almost  as  he  wills ;  now  he 
puts  it  into  dead  slumber  and  perfect  rest ;  anon,  he  increases  its 
muscular  action  till  the  will  is  subservient  to  the  stronger  power. 
He  subjects  it  to  air  of  extreme  heat,  and  he  freezes  parts  of  it 
until  the  structure  is  like  stone.  If  he  lists,  he  puts  his  ear  to  the 
body  and  hears  its  mechanical  throbbings  and  breathings,  and  reduces 
what  he  hears  to  such  perfect  rule  that  he  can  calculate  on  changes 
of  structure  and  function,  as  distinctly  as  if  he  could  see  the  hidden 
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workings.  If  he  lists,  he  takes  up  his  reflecting  glass,  peers  straight  into 
the  eye  and  other  parts  of  the  organism,  and  observes  the  changes  of 
structure  and  function  with  exactitude.  If  he  lists,  he  takes  out  his 
delicate  thermometer,  and  measuring  the  animal  force,  determines, 
with  refined  nicety,  the  balance  of  overaction  or  inaction.  If  he 
lists,  he  counts  the  pulsation  of  the  body  with  a  stop  watch,  or 
weighs  the  pulse,  I  may  say,  with  his  sphygmographic  scale,  and 
makes  it  write  for  him  its  own  history,  black  upon  white,  or  white 
upon  black.  He  takes  out  of  the  body  a  speck  of  its  blood  or 
other  structure,  and,  with  delicate  lens,  reads  off  the  history  of 
great  physical  changes  going  on  in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body, 
and,  it  may  be,  forecasts  results,  with  true  discernment.  In  short, 
he  gathers  such  absolute  information  respecting  the  body  and  its 
conditions,  that  if  he  were  master  to  rule,  as  he  is  to  observe, 
its  phenomena,  he  were  master  of  all  that  man  could  achieve 
in  physic,  and  would  be  now  that  perfect  animal  engineer  he  one 
day  must  become. 

In  uncivilized,  or  partly  civilized,  Thibet,  see,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  so-styled  learned  physician,  and  the  aids  he  calls.  In 
the  month  of  September,  when  the  day  breaks  over  his  magnificent 
mountains,  watch  this  man  leaving  his  Lamasery  to  collect  his 
remedies.  A  leathern  bag  and  a  teakettle,  carry  all  his  wants. 
Armed  with  pointed  iron-capped  staff  and  hook,  like  a  Druid  of  our 
own  old  time,  he  marches  forth  with  his  train  of  pupils,  and 
roaming  the  mountains,  picks  out  of  the  laboratory  of  Nature  his 
medicinal  stores,  from  branch,  from  shrub,  from  root.  With 
the  declining  sun  he  returns,  laden  with  his  spoils,  next  day  culls 
them,  dries  them  in  the  air,  packs  them,  labels  them,  stores  them 
in  some  safe  garner  of  the  quiet  Lamasery,  and,  in  his  honest  soul, 
believes  that  the  wealth  of  the  whole  medical  world  is  in  his  safe 
keeping.  Called  to  the  couch  of  the  sick  or  the  dying,  he  is 
content  to  hear  of  pain,  to  read  off  signs  of  oppression,  and,  striking 
his  fingers  across  the  pulse  of  each  wrist,  as  a  musician  doth  the 
strings  of  his  instrument,  he  is  satisfied.  The  phenomena  he  sees 
are  with  him  easily  understood ;  they  are  the  assaults  of  a  demon 
who  must  be  expelled.  So  many  diseases,  so  many  demons,  and, 
let  it  not  be  doubted,  so  many  remedies.  From  the  wonderful 
pouch  by  the  side  of  that  physician,  come  forth  those  dried 
plants  he  gathered  on  the  mountain  side,  and  down  the  throat 
of  the  afflicted  certain  of  them  go,  in  nauseous  powder.  Or, 
should  the  remedy  not  be  in  the  pouch,  oh  !  wonderful  Lama 
physician,  with  more  than  homoeopathic  skill,  ho  writes  the  name  of 
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the  remedy  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  moistens  the  paper  with  his  lips, 
rolls  it  into  a  pill,  and  administers  it  to  the  faithful ;  who,  straightway 
swallowing,  with  the  earnest  belief  that  the  name  is  as  good  as  the 
thing,  when  it  comes  through  proper  hands,  believes  and  lives,  or 
believes  and  dies,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  before  the  last  event  shall  happen,  be  the  patient  rich  enough 
to  bear  the  operation,  our  good  Lama  has  one  or  two  other  resources 
at  hand,  belonging  to  the  imaginative;  which  resources  are  bold, 
and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  bold,  effective.     By  that  most 
convenient  of  theories,  that  every  disease  is  a  demon  within  the  man, 
the  good  Lama  has  a  hold  to  which  we  civilized  have  no  claim. 
Between  the  actual  existence  of  a  thing,  and  firm  faith  in  the  existence, 
whether  it  be  or  not,  the  gulf  is  narrow  in  all  minds,  absent  in 
most ;  and  so,  the  Tartar  patient  is,  to  his  physician,  as  good  as  a 
man  who  should  have  veritably  of  veritably  a  demon  within  him. 
Well,  I  put  to  }rou  here,  to  all,  what,  would  you  wish  for  most  if 
you  believed  as  firmly  that  you  had  a  demon  in  your  tooth, 
making  it  ache,  as  that  you  had  a  tooth  to  be  made  to  ache  ?  I 
suspect  you  would  like  to  have  that  demon  cleared  out.  Further, 
if  you  were  a  Lama  physician,  and  knew  the  quality  of  the  demon, 
and  his  best  mode  of  exit,  you  would,  I  think,  attempt  to  remove 
him.    Our  Lama  sympathizes.    He  says  to  his  patient,  "  I  can  get 
rid  of  this  demon  by  certain  magical  prayers,  but  you,  being  a 
wealthy  man,  are  afflicted  with  a  very  proud  demon,  in  fact,  quite  a 
swell  demon,  and  he  will  not  go  away  unless  you  find  him  a  thorough 
good  horse  to  carry  him  off."    And  so  the  horse  is  brought  out, 
properly  accoutred,  the  prayers  are  recited,  and  then,  the  demon 
getting  inside  the  horse,  and  the  physician  outside,  they  go  away 
together,  and  unless  the  demon  leaves  the  horse,  or  the  physician 
disposes  of  both,  demon  and  physician  remain  as  intimate  as  is 
proper  so  long  as  the  horse  lives.     Where  the  demon  goes 
afterwards  I  cannot  say,  I  suppose  to  his  native  place. 

In  our  world  of  physic,  the  Lama  and  the  civilized  physician  are 
at  the  antipodes  of  science,  for  which  reason  I  have  put  them  in 
contrast,  leaving  you  to  fill  Up  the  intervening  castes  if  you  like  the 
labour.* 

The  diversities  of  the  learning  of  the  world  of  physic,  great 
as  they  are  on  many  subjects,  do  not  separate  it  as  a  body. 
Skilled  or  rude,  its  representatives,  by  virtue   of   their  daily 

•  See,  in  relation  to  this  description  of  the  Lama  Physician,  the  fascinating 
hook,  "Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,"  by  M.  Hue. 
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work,  have  many  qualities,  and  ripened  faculties,  in  common. 
Brought  into  close  converse  and  intimate  communion  with 
living  humanity,  at  times  when  it  is  feeblest  and  most  dis- 
tressed, the  physician  sees,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  back  as  well  as  the 
front  of  human  nature,  and,  instinotively,  recognizes  its  shape  and 
character  with  an  imposed  accuracy  of  observation,  often  extremely 
painful.  The  inner  life,  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  body  :  the 
vehement  will,  built  on  the  powerful  heart:  the  vehement  will, 
succumbing  under  the  breakdown  of  the  heart  once  powerful-; 
the  brain,  nobly  balanced  in  structure  and  in  function  :  the  brain 
unbalanced :  the  criminal,  by  nature  criminal,  strong  in  untruth, 
vaulting  even  into  temptation,  proud  of  his  own  selfishness,  dishonest 
by  intent :  the  virtuous,  by  nature  virtuous,  born  virtuous,  con- 
structed on  physical  mould  of  virtue,  steadfast  in  all  trials,  generous 
in  all  conflicts,  patient  in  all  afflictions,  trutliful  in  all  temptations, 
honest  in  all  emergencies.  :  the  body  and  soul  together  balanced, 
well  or  ill :  the  body  exceeding  the  soul,  the  soul  exceeding  the 
body.  All  these  conditions  come  before  the  physician,  and,  nolens 
volens.  must  be  read. 

The  world  at  large,  busied  with  other  concerns,  and  not,  under- 
standing this  forced  study  of  the  world  of  medicine,  often  criticises 
medical  men  for  giving  opinions  respecting  the  mental  conditions, 
particularly  of  criminals,  contrary  to  the  opinions  which  revenge, 
unmederated  by  knowledge,  insensibly  inspires.  I  picture  before 
me  a  powerful  man,  for  years  the  -esteemed  of  the  most  estimable. 
What  of  him?  His  abashed  friends  tell  me  he  has  sinned.  I  see  him, 
and  his  broken  intermitting  useless  heart,  proclaims  to  me  an  irres- 
ponsible being  clothed  still  in  all  the  apparent  majesty  of  reason.  I 
know  his  brain  is  like  a  flickering  gas-light  when  the  pressure  is 
unequal  at  the  main.  But  for  me  to  say  that  that  man  is  irres- 
ponsible, were  to  subject  myself  to  ridicule,  or  even. to  punishment. 
Conscious  of  his  own  helplessness,  uncertain,  shrinking  from  himself 
and  the  world,  what  wonder  that  the  man,  in  brief  time,  should  be 
•discovered  a  suicide  ? 

I  have  put  a  common  experience,  and  because,  it  is  necessary,  I 
have  tried  to  put  it  forcibly,  from  nature.  All  the  judges  on  the  bench 
could  not,  by  all  the  legal  knowledge  in  every  book  of  law,  understand 
correctly  a  case  of  this  kind.  That  man,  brought  when  he  sinned, 
before  a  judge,  would  probably  have  received  a  moral  discourse  on 
the  iniquity  of  crime,  as  well  as  sentence  to  punishment  for  offence 
against  the  State.  Learned  judge,  exalted  above  thy  fellows, 
and  mostly  wise,  but  now  mocking  Heaven,  thou  wert  as  well  occu- 
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pied  in  lecturing  a  rabid  dog  on  the  sin  of  biting,  or,  in  punishing 
a  cobra  di  capello,  for  the  crime  of  carrying  deadly  poison  ! 

It  is  the  forced  reading  of  the  inner  life,  of  the  mutual  depen- 
dencies of  the  soul  and  body,  of  the  phenomena  of  outward  action  in 
man  as  dependent  on  inward  function,  and  of  formed  character,  as 
based  on  organic  construction,  that  makes  medical  men  appear  to 
the  world  so  special  in  their  views  in  favour  of  mercy  and  against 
extreme  punishment.  On  these  points,  the  members  of  the  profession 
are  not  weaker,  nor  better,  nor  more  generous  than  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  they  are,  simply,  more  informed  ;  a  good  century  in  advance 
of  the  world  at  the  present  rate  of  education  ;  so  advanced  indeed, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  announce  what  they  know,  lest  it  seem 
extravagant  and  dangerous.  But  their  knowledge  charges  them, 
irresistibly,  with  mercy.  As  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  be  angry 
with  a  man  whose  muscles  are  paralysed,  because  he  declines  to 
take  up  his  bed  and  walk  ;  neither  can  they  be  vindictive  in  regard 
to  a  man  whose  brain,  physically  unbalanced,  impels  action  which, 
by  the  abstract  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  is  wrong.  We  take  a 
pigeon :  we  freeze  a  segment  of  its  brain,  and  straightway,  from 
destruction  of  balance  of  power,  the  creature  begins  to  walk 
backwards,  turn  summersaults,  and  do  other  strange  things. 
Shall  we  be  angry  with  the  bird,  because  it  presents  phenomena 
which  are  not,  according  to  our  views,  natural  ?  In  brief,  the  world 
of  medicine  sees  the  phenomena  of  human  action,  in  form  and 
character,  even  as  it  sees  the  human  body,  itself  a  mere  phenomenon. 
It  beholds  the  mental  form  every  day,  as  though  in  a  stereoscope, 
solid,  denned  :  it  may  have  aversions  to  what  it  sees,  or  likings  • 
but  it  cannot,  in  face  of  reason,  anathematize  or  praise,  as  if  the 
objects  seen  were  deformed  or  beautiful  according  to  their  own 
absolute  sovereignty  over  themselves. 

These  views  lead  the  world,  in  general,  to  recognize  what  it  calls 
the  active  sympathy  and  benevolence  of  the  world  medical.  The 
truth  spoken,  this  is  an  error :  medical  men  are  not  more  sympathetic, 
nor  more  benevolent,  than  the  rest  of  mankind  :  the  qualities,  so 
recognized,  are  the  results  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  animal  organism,  and  of  the  dependence  of 
mental  manifestations  on  corporeal  health. 

Such,  in  poor  sketch,  is  the  world  of  medicine.  A  world  of  a 
million  ;  dying  earlier  in  life  than  the  other  millions  ;  living  in 
daily  converse  with  pain  and  sorrow,  yet  not  sorrowful  ;  a  middle- 
class  million,  stretching  out  its  hands  to  work  for  lowliest  or  highest 
born  ;  a  million,  having  little  direct  power  in  the  nation,  yet  giving 
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birth  to  new  action  which  becomes,  by  development,  powerful,  and 
inspires  nobility  of  thought  and  life ;  a  million,  differently  and 
diversely  learned  ;  a  million,  having  by  necessity  of  daily  practice, 
the  deepest  of  insights  into  the  inner  life  ;  a  million,  brought  to  the 
love  of  mercy  by  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  mankind 
which  calls  for  mercy. 

THE  "WORLD  AT  LARGE  AND  THE  WORLD  OF  PHYSIC. 

The  relationships  of  the  world  at  large  with  the  world  of  physic 
are,  on  the  whole,  good.  Three  things  I  notice  specially  on  this 
head.  First,  that  in  its  distresses,  the  world  at  large  never  fails  to 
run  to  the  world  of  physic ;  second,  that  by  its  returns  for  services 
rendered,  the  general  world  keeps  the  physic  world  well  provided 
for ;  and  thirdly,  that  although  the  general  world  does  not  pay  to 
the  world  of  physic  any  enthusiastic  admiration,  it  pays,  usually, 
sincere  respect,  after  all  probably  the  safest  reward.  These 
foundations  are  sound  and  satisfactory :  but  there  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  differences  between  the  two  worlds,  which  it  were  well  if 
possible  to  remove,  and  which  it  cannot  but  be  useful  candidly  to 
consider. 

The  great,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  one,  serious  difference  is, 
that  the  world  at  large  holds  the  practical  knowledge  of  physic  to 
be  uncertain  and  limited.  Hence,  in  its  dire  distress,  it  is  wont  to 
make  little  distinction  between  the  most  conscientious  and  learned 
of  practitioners,  and  the  meanest  of  pretenders  in  medicine  :  thus  it 
supports  and  sustains  what  we  call  quackeries,  respecting  which  act 
we,  wisely  or  unwisely,  are  keenly  sensitive.  On  both  sides  there  is 
error.  There  is  error  on  the  part  of  the  world,  in  that  it  expects 
more  of  us  than,  in  the  time  allotted  to  human  learning,  we  can 
acquire  and  bring  into  practice ;  there  is  error  in  that  it  does  not, 
by  learning,  for  itself,  something  about  the  laws  of  life,  become 
conversant  with  the  characteristics  of  the  conscientious  physician 
as  distinct  from  those  of  the  charlatan  ;  and  there  is  error  in  that 
it  does  not  distinguish  between  positive  knowledge  and  mere 
opinion  or  dogma.  There  is  error  again,  on  the  part  .of  the  world 
of  physic,  in  that  it  does  not  look  firmly  enough  into  the  causes  of 
its  own  weakness  ;  does  not,  sufficiently,  take  into  account  the 
natural  fears  and  feelings  of  mankind ;  does  not  sufficiently  strive  to 
make  the  world  partakers  with  it  in  its  knowledge,  in  its  weakness, 
in  its  power  ;  but  rather  bends  to  the  prejudices  of  the  world  than 
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attempts  to  remove  them  by  demonstration  of  their  mischief  and  of 
its  own  unwavering,  however  slow,  progress  towards  what  is  right. 

What  mutual  understandings  then  should  subsist  between  the 
world  of  physic  and  the  world? 

The  man  representing  the  world  at  large  should,  I  think,  first 
consider  what,  in  the  fullest  sense,  he  can  expect  the  man  of  physic 
to  perform  for  him,  and  how  far  Nature  herself  ordains  that  the  success 
of  the  man  of  physic  shall  be  permitted.  In  this  sense  he,  the  man 
of  the  world,  should  make  the  utmost  allowance  for  the  tremendous 
odds  which  the  medical  man  has  to  contend  with,  by  reason 
of  the  inevitable  law  of  Nature,  that  the  continuance  of  life  is 
based  on  the  continuance  of  death.  If  we  save  the  life  of  an 
individual  never  so  many  times,  a  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be 
utterly  unable  to  save  that  life.  So  art  at  last  must  fail.  Or, 
to  proceed  to  a  more  general  proposition :  so  inexorable  is  Nature  in 
maintaining  the  balance  of  life  and  death,  that  she  sometimes 
strikes  down  portions  of  mankind  wholesale,  by  causes  which  she 
does  not  give  us  time  to  study,  until  the  event  has  swept  by  us : 
she  apportions  mortalities  to  seasons,  and  diseases  to  races :  she 
puts  on  earth,  for  her  own  purposes,  beings  so  differently  constituted 
that  they  defy  the  application  of  any  one  absolute  rule  of  treatment : 
she  stamps  character  and  build  by  hereditary  transmission,  and 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  special  differences  which  we  cannot 
possibly  control.  These  rules,  set  by  Nature  herself,  enforce 
limitations  on  the  skill  of  the  physician  which  are  primary  and 
should  be,  at  once,  conceded  as  inevitable.  Physicians  would  be 
gods  should  they  be  other  than  they  are,  units  of  Nature,  contending 
with  Nature  altogether,  contending  always,  often  losing,  and  never 
winning  actually,  but  sometimes  seeming  to  win  when  to  win  is  in 
accord  with  the  great  argument  of  natural  necessity. 

The  representative  of  the  world  at  large  should  remember,  again, 
that  the  man  of  physic,  having  in  all  cases  to  deal  with  free  will  in 
man,  must  needs  be  perpetually  crossed  in  his  finest  knowledge  by 
the  fruits  of  free  will.  If  we  could  raise  the  dead,  there  are  men 
who,  so  raised,  would  die  again  as  quickly  as  they  could.  We  do  not 
as  yet  raise  the  dead,  but  it  is  our  constant  duty  to  put  men  into  such 
mode  of  life  that  they  shall  be  raised  from  the  misery  of  sickness 
into  comparative  health  and  comfort ;  after  which,  we  find,  as 
constantly,  they  go  back  against  their  reason  to  their  old  ways,  and 
are  the  same  as  ever.  I  think  I  may  say  it  for  all  my  learned 
brethren,  present  and  to  come,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest 
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expectation  this  difficulty  will  ever  be  removed  :  for,  turning  to  our 
own  selves,  we  find  that  we,  by  example  of  free  will,  are  the  most 
determined  specimens  of  it.  We  are  retail  and  wholesale  specimens 
at  one  and  the  same  time :  by  force  of  habit,  we  run  into  special 
dangers  from  which  other  men  instinctively  shrink  ;  and,  although 
we  are  conscious  of  practising  a  profession  which  will  make  us 
have  the  shortest  life  value  of  the  community,  we  stick  to  it  as  if  it 
were  the  elixir  vitce  itself  and  something  more. 

A  man  is  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  cne  twelvemonth 
before  he  learns  the  fact  of  this  resistance  of  free  will.  Some  medical 
men  grow  hopeless  thenceforth,  and  follow  their  art,  feeling  that, 
whatever  they  do,  it  is  so  much  the  same,  that  if  they  only  use  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  it  is  as  good  as  any  new  knowledge,  and 
that  for  them  to  endeavour  to  discover  new  truths,  were  indeed  a  task 
pitiably  bootless.  Others  more  enthusiastic,  make  straight  ahead, 
always  determining  to  do,  in  spite  of  the  more  than  dead  opposition 
which  so  constantly  meets  them.  But  even  these,  after  the  days  of 
youthful  inspiration  have  passed,  sigh  as  they  labour.  They  believed 
in  the  beauty  of  life,  in  the  glory  of  saving  life,  in  the  admiration 
of  mankind  for  the  duty.  A  dream  !  They  wake  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  of  all  things  least  appreciated,  life  is  that  thing.  They 
see  riding  on  the  heart  of  every  adult,  man  or  woman,  the  disease 
aira  cura,  "  black  care,"  worry,  which  sits  deadly,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  physical  remedy  less  than  death.  Or  as  one  of  our  fellow 
graduates  and  members,  a  true  poet,  Dr.  Black,  plaintively  but  too 
truly  sings 

1 '  The  heart  when  sickened  by  despair 
"  The  loss  of  hope  and  light  of  prayer, 
"  Hath  but  another  step  to  brave 
"  The  path  of  darkness  to  the  grave." 

They  see  men,  without  any  obvious  reason,  running  tilt  against 
each  other,  and  dogging  each  other,  and  persecuting  each  other, 
all  for  mere  dross,  unless  it  be  that  collision  of  mind  is  necessary 
for  existence  of  mind :  they  see  the  affections  of  the  young 
wounded,  and  the  parental  soul  stabbed  till  it  is  Ufeloss  :  they 
see  men  ready,  at  all  times  and  ages,  to  sacrifice  any  length  of  life  to 
any  shortness  of  ambition.  Now  a  line  of  youths  in  their  prime  is 
in  view,  with  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  hosts  of  friends  cheering 
them.  They  are  going  to  row  a  race.  If  that  act  did,  of  necessity, 
deprive  those  youths  of  half  an  eye,  or  half  a  nose,  or  even  half  a 
finger,  they  would  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  lists  so  readily, 
neither  would  they  be  cheered  so  vociferously  ;  but  because  it  costs 
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them  half  a  life,  on  they  go  :  for,  what  is  life  ?  Again,  there  is  a 
line  of  older  men,  some  very  old,  as  we  have  seen  recently, 
with  boisterous  friends,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  this  time 
cheering  them  on,  and  noisome  enemies  hissing  in  discord.  These 
men  are  running  to  row  in  the  boat  of  the  State ;  they  spend  a 
year's  accumulated  animal  force  in  shouting  to  a  crowd  that  will  not 
listen,  but  shouts  again  ;  and  they  get,  or  get  not,  the  famous  two 
letters  to  their  names  by  giving  up  a  good  tenth  of  all  that  remains 
of  their  ephemera. 

I  refer  to  these  things  not  in  slight  of  reasonable  competitive 
effort,  physical  or  mental.  I,  who  in  the  enthusiasm  of  scientific 
research  have  never  hesitated  to  accept  what  the  pusilanimous 
would  call  personal  risk,  have,  least  of  all,  a  right  to  uphold  fear  of 
death  or  fear  of  shortening  life,  as  a  virtue.  I  do  nothing  of  that 
sort,  but  look  on  the  little  general  regard  paid  by  humanity  to  its 
own  individual  existence  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  natural 
ordinances.  I  think  no  more  noble  words  were  ever  spoken  than 
those  of  brave  old  Sir  Humfrey  Gilbert,  "  Give  me  leave  therefore, 
without  offence,  always  to  live  and  die  in  this  mind :  that  he 
is  not  worthy  to  live  at  all,  that  for  fear  or  danger  of  life 
shunneth  his  country's  service  and  his  own  honour,  seeing  that 
death  is  inevitable  and  the  fame  of  virtue  immortal."  I  think  that 
our  professional  enemy,  free  will,  is  never  so  useful  as  when  it  is 
sustaining  the  brave.    The  truth  that 

"  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves," 

is,  to  me,  a  great  truth.  I  see  free  will  setting  the  world  proudly 
and  properly  above  the  most  skilled  of  curers.  I  would  not 
ask  even  for  a  miracle  to  save  myself  from  death,  at  the  loss  of 
free  will ;  but  I  point  out,  none  the  less  earnestly,  that  the  world 
can  never  have  those  perfect  results  of  medical  science  it  craves  for, 
while  a  greater  power  than  science,  that  which  makes  science,  the 
independency  of  the  individual  mind,  reigns  divinely  supreme. 

The  world  at  large  should  recall,  as  a  guide  to  itself,  not  less 
than  as  an  encouragement  to  scientific  healers,  what  a  vast  amount 
of  real  knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  physician.  To  master  the  details 
of  structure,  the  anatomy  of  one  organ  of  the  animal  body,  is  as  great 
an  effort  as  to  master  every  detail  of  many  occupations  by  which,  ex- 
clusively, some  men  gain  their  bread.  But  the  medical  man,  by  infinite 
labour  in  a  school  of  the  most  painful  teaching,  learns  every  organ 
of  the  body,  and  knows  the  body  as  other  men  know  their  houses  or 
factories  or  machines.  The  number  of  diseases  affecting  humanity  are 
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over  two  hundred,  yet  are  they  so  well  understood  by  the  medical 
world,  that  any  new  form  of  disease  is  detected  so  soon  as  it  makes 
itself  known.  The  distribution  of  disease  over  the  planet  has  been 
mapped  out  with  sucb  care  that  the  charts  of  disease  are  as  correct 
as  are  those  of  land  and  sea  which  the  geographer  supplies.  So 
soon  as  the  chemist  makes  anew  discovery  of  element,  or  compound, 
the  physician  is  after  it,  proves  it,  and  takes  it  for  his  use,  or  rejects 
it,  according  to  it3  worth.  On  these  matters  of  knowledge  the  true 
physician  bases  his  practical  skill ;  sick  himself,  he  has  no  other 
basis  on  which  to  rest.  Can  the  world,  except  under  force  of  folly 
and  blindness,  expect  a  better  or  a  sounder  foundation  ? 

Once  more:  the  world  at  large  should  never  forget  that  the 
progress  towards  perfection,  in  medical  science,  must  of  necessity  be 
extremely  slow,  because  of  the  great  anxieties  and  risks  attendant 
upon  its  cultivation  and  development.  The  chemist,  who  is  dealing 
with  inert  matter  proceeds  in  his  course  without  any  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  regard  to  the  material  substances  in  his  hands  ; 
he  can  play  with  force  and  matter  alike,  indifferently,  if  he  but  take 
care  of  himself.  The  mechanist  and  engineer  are  in  the  same  fortunate 
position.  But  the  representative  of  medicine  is  circumstanced 
altogether  differently  :  the  wonderful  organism  which  he  treats  is 
his  own,  or  the  same  as  his  own ;  towards  it  he  feels  sympathy,  fear, 
affection,  which  are  returned  to  him.  Thus,  in  making  every 
advance,  the  labour  of  the  physician  is  infinite,  the  responsibility  of 
the  highest  order.  He  has,  probably,  to  begin  by  testing  his  new 
thought  on  inferior  animals  ;  then  perchance,  in  many  cases,  he 
must  proceed  to  himself,  and  on  his  own  body  make  his  preliminary 
investigations ;  and,  when  all  this  is  achieved,  he  has  to  accept  the 
risk  of  pronouncing,  and  bringing  into  practice,  that  which  he 
thinks  may  be  done.  In  this  stage  of  his  proceeding  his  anxieties 
are  greater  than  ever,  for  the  world  at  large  is  wont  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  theorist,  and  to  make  general  request  that,  however  valuable 
his  advance  may  be,  it  be  not  tried  on  them.  Neither  can  he 
blame  the  world  on  this  account,  it  is  so  natural,  though  it  may 
stand  directly  in  his  way.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  describe  how 
deep  is  the  anxiety  with  which  the  thoughtful  man  moves  step,  by 
step,  in  the  progress  of  new  enquiry  in  medicine.  First  the  mind 
has  to  give  up  something  which  it  has  been  taught  to  believe  and 
practise  ;  next,  it  has  to  see  solid  grounds  for  disbelief,  and,  by  a 
process  of  negation,  to  begin  its  course.  Then  it  has  to  weigh  every 
reason  why  it  should  suggest  new  thought  in  place  of  the  old,  and 
finally,  it  has  to  put  its  new  reasoning  into  the  crucible  of  experience, 
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and  to  allow  learned  and  unlearned,  alike,  to  be  judges  of  its  value. 
These  labours  and  anxieties  are  such,  the  wonder  is  that  progress  is 
made  at  the  rate  at  which  it  actually  travels.  The  majority  of 
practitioners,  burdened  with  the  weight  of  forty-seven  cases  of  disease 
continually  on  hand,  have  little  leisure  for  new  research,  while  those 
who  have  the  leisure,  as  a  general  rule,  shrink  from  investigation 
that  lies  out  of  the  line  of  their  direct  daily  pursuits.  I  put  it, 
therefore,  to  the  members  of  the  world  at  large  to  think  generously 
on  the  advance  of  medicine,  and  to  be  satisfied  that  if  the  advance 
be  slow,  it  is  not  too  slow  to  be  sure  and  to  deserve  that  confidence 
which  they  ultimately  will  have  to  repose  in  it  as  the  partakers  of 
the  good  it  shall  achieve.  Moreover,  and  without  a  syllable  against 
the  conservatism  men  of  the  world  exhibit  when  they  express  that 
they  prefer  to  be  in  the  hands  of  what  they  call  "  the  safe  man," 
who  tries  nothing  new,  I  crave  of  them  not  to  let  the  feeling  pass 
into  superstition,  and  injustice. 

The  world  at  large  should  recognise,  better  than  it  does,  the 
great  fact  that,  in  true  scientific  medicine,  there  is  no  secrecy  of 
knowledge,  and  should  be  more  cautious  than  it  is  in  betieving  that 
this  or  that  man  has  some  special  gift,  or  information,  which  less 
favoured  brethren  have  not.      It  is  quite  true  there  are  men 
endowed  with  special  gifts,  resulting  from  practice  or  knowledge  : 
one  man  has  a  delicate  hand  and  strong  heart  for  the  performance 
of  an  operation,  another  man  has  not,  and  so  far  the  particular  man 
is  to  be  trusted  and  rightly  preferred  in  his  particular  way.  But, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  the  fashion  of  the  public  to  specialise  all 
medical  men,  is  painfully  absurd,  and  is  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  whole  human  family.    To  assume  that  one  physician  is,  what 
is  vulgarly  called,  "  clever "  (a  term  of  positive  insult  to  a  man 
of  true   science)   for  this  malady,  a  second  for  that  malady, 
and  so  on,  is  injurious  alike  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public. 
It  fills  the  professional  man  with  false  pride,  leading  him  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  from  disease  as  a  unity 
presenting  a  variety  of  phenomena,  to  the  contemplation  of  phe- 
nomena individually,  and  apart  from  unity.    It  impedes  discovery, 
which  must  always  be  built  on  unity,  because  it  divides  thought  and 
nourishes  dogma.    It  ruins  the  public  judgment,  because  it  tempts 
the  most  insignificant  mortal  into  the  belief  that,  if  he  can  only  suc- 
cessfully inoculate  the  public  mind  with  the  assumption  that  he  is 
specially  wise  on  the  subject  of  a  given  disorder,  he  can  win  on  such 
bare  and  base  assumption.    And  lastly,  it  prevents  men  of  broad 
and  expanded  views  from  cultivating  their  particular  talents,  and 
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enshrouds  them  with  the  fear  that  if  they  give  scope  and  character 
to  their  life,  they  will  be  considered,  however  accurate  their  learn- 
ing, however  sound  their  judgment,  as  too  general  in  their  aspira- 
tions, and  too  indefinite  in  their  principles. 

In  relation  to  this  same  subject,  the  world  at  large  requires  to  be 
corrected  in  regard  to  the  object  it  has  before  it,  when  it  seeks  the 
services  of  the  physician  or  surgeon.  Ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred,  who  go  to  consult  a  medical  man,  never  think  of  asking 
for  knowledge,  but  are  content  simply  to  ask  for  what  they  call  "  an 
opinion  ;"  nay,  when  they  change  from  one  medical  man  to  another, 
they  take  the  step  again,  almost  invariably,  not  with  the  desire  of 
knowing  more,  but  of  getting  "an  opinion  "  more.  This  is  fatal  error, 
lending  to  inconstancy,  caprice,  and  deficient  earnestness  of  purpose. 
An  "  opinion"  can  be  given  by  anyone  ;  knowledge  can  only  be  sup- 
plied by  the  learned.  I  am  so  poor  an  astronomer  I  doubt  if  I 
could  calculate  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  simple  as  the  problem  is  to  the 
learned  in  astronomy  ;  but,  if  it  would  soothe  the  feebngs  of  anyone 
present  to  have  an  opinion  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets  bve 
exclusively  on  Welsh  rarebits,  I  would  undertake  to  give  an  opinion 
on  that  subject,  particularly  if  the  usual  fee  were  remitted,  as  sound 
as  could  be  given  by  Adams,  Leverrier,  or  Herschel  himself.  I  do 
not  offer  these  remarks  as  against  opinion,  based  on  knowledge,  but 
only  as  showing  the  folly,  so  widely  prevaibng,  of  seeking  opinion 
irrespective  of  knowledge.  True  it  is  that  the  profession  itself,  to 
a  large  extent,  corrects  this  folly,  because  medical  men,  when  they 
meet  together,  go  direct  enough  to  the  question,  not  of  opinion  but 
of  knowledge,  and  test  and  try  each  other  with  a  severity  which 
those  outside  the  pale  little  comprehend.  It  would  be  better  for 
the  members  of  the  public  to  imitate  this  example  ;  and,  in  hours 
of  trial,  before  they  throw  the  handkerchief  from  this  physician  to 
that,  to  return  disappointed,  as  they  constantly  return,  to  the 
physician  who  knows  them  best,  to  consider  on  what  grounds  they 
make  the  change,  why  one  man  should  know  more  than  another, 
and  what  solid  reason  gossiping  advisers  have  for  upsetting  the 
relationships  that  ought  to  exist  between  the  sick  man  and  his 
conscientious  adviser.  The  present  time  is  one  in  which  these 
words  require  to  be  very  decisively  spoken.  The  break  in  the 
relationships  I  have  named,  is  based,  often,  on  such  frivolous 
arguments  that  the  faithful  physician  is  left  without  heart  to  pursue 
rigorously  and  thoughtfully  the  course  he  sees  most  advantageous 
to  his  patient ;  and,  the  result  is,  that  he  loses  interest  in  his  charge, 
pleasure  in  his  duty.    In  doubt  or  difficulty  he  has  not,  and  cannot 
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have,  the  slightest  hesitation  in  expressing  doubt  or  difficulty,  and 
in  saying  to  his  patient,  "  I,  who  know  most  correctly  the  capacities 
of  my  profession,  the  true  workers  in  it,  should  like,  if  I  were  in 
your  place,  to  gather  the  knowledge  which  some  one  of  my  brethren 
may  possess."  But  to  be  allowed  no  opportunity  for  such  sugges- 
tion, to  be  discarded  to-day,  and  courted  to-morrow,  equally  against 
reason,  is  a  process  morally  bad  ;  the  good  man  palls  under  it, 
grows  cynical,  cold,  doubtful.  The  shallow  man  alone  luxuriates  in 
it  ;  the  people,  says  he,  want  an  opinion,  and  care  little  for 
knowledge ;  why  then  should  I  burden  myself  with  knowledge, 
when  opinion  will  pass  for  knowledge  and  wisdom  combined  ? 

An  intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  world  at  large,  an 
interest  which  every  honest  physician  longs  to  see  evinced,  would 
lead  to  a  direct  reform  in  the  world  of  physic  itself;  it  would  make 
the  profession  more  secure,  the  sick  safer,  the  healthy  happier.  It 
would  inspire  that  just  pride  in  the  members  of  the  profession  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  true  attainment,  and  would  let  every  man  feel  he 
is  esteemed  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what  he  seems  to  be. 

It  may  be  expected,  from  what  I  have  already  said  that,  I  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  call  in  question  the  consort  of  the  people  with 
quacks;  or  pass  an  anathema  on  quacks  and  quackery  individually 
and  collectively.  From  this  I  abstain.  Consort  of  the  community 
with  quacks  is  so  obviously  the  result  of  ignorance,  that,  if  the  most 
moderate  share  of  attention  were  given  to  the  subject,  if  a  tithe  of 
the  attention  I  have  prayed  on  behalf  of  the  profession  itself  were 
given  to  the  subject,  communion  with  quacks  and  their  foolish  arts 
would  naturally  cease.  As  to  the  quacks,  to  notice  them  were  to 
elevate  them.  Belonging  strictly  to  the  worst  of  the  criminal 
classes,  they  are  moved  by  no  sentiments  which  the  most  acute 
criticism  could  touch.  A  professed  gambler  may  have  sense  of 
honour,  a  professed  pickpocket  may  have  skill,  a  professed  burglar 
may  have  courage :  the  professed  quack  has  the  sins  of  them  all, 
the  saving  qualities  of  none.  He  is,  because  he  is  permitted,  a 
forced  necessity  of  morbid  minds.  One  thing  only  would  I  note  in 
his  history  as  most  wonderful :  viz  ;  that  the  grand  disseminators 
of  human  knowledge,  the  grand  teachers  of  moral  truths,  the 
proprietors  of  the  fourth  estate,  allow  him  unblushingly  to  deface 
their  fair  pages  with  his  falsehood,  his  snares,  his  open  loathsome 
sin.  Day  by  day  the  press,  in  daring  faultless  language  and 
sentiment,  exposes  vice  and  purifies  the  thought  of  the  world  ;  day 
by  day,  in  the  greater  number  of  its  organs,  it  sells  itself  to  the 
advertisement  of  immoralities  worse  than  the  worst  it  endeavours 
to  remove. 
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In  asking  the  world  at  large  to  cultivate  a  more  correct  under- 
standing of  the  world  of  physic,  it  were  false  to  assume  that  the 
world  of  physic  has  no  new  obligations  to  perform  in  return,  no 
new  understandings  to  acquire.  Quite  the  contrary,  if  it  has 
something  it  ought  to  take,  it  has  much  also  it  ought  to  give,  and 
that  without  reserve  or  waiting  for  primary  acknowledgments. 

In  the  first  place,  the  world  of  physic  has  arrived  at  a  point  when, 
without  dogmatical  violence,  it  should  be  ready  to  sustain  a  firm 
defence  of  all  its  practical  part.  The  time  has  been  when,  in 
medicine  universally,  there  was  the  same  science  as  that  which  our  still 
extant  Lama  physician,  with  his  iron  stick,  leathern  bag,  teakettle, 
garner  of  vegetables,  paper  pills,  and  demoniacal  horse,  so  proudly 
possesses.  In  simple  enquiry  for  remedies  possessing  each  a  specific 
virtue,  in  charms  or  spells,  our  ancient  fathers  of  now  civilized 
medicine  spent  their  days.  Slowly  they  gave  up  the  direct  super- 
stitions, so  slowly  that,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the  second  Charles, 
there  were  some  who  conceived  the  royal  touch  a  cure  for  scrofula, 
and,  when  that  mad  monarch  went  about  his  bad  business  into  the 
imknown,  there  were  some,  who,  with  strong  dash  of  superstition 
hanging  to  them,  must  needs  cram  dead  bones,  finely  powdered, 
down  the  royal  gullet  into  the  royal  stomach  itself.  But,  in 
time,  the  direct  superstitions  died  out,  the  actual  remedies  were  left 
to  work  alone,  and  physicians  of  eminence  became  great  in 
particular  remedies  for  particular  diseases.  Old  Dr.  Radclifie's 
book  of  receipts,  what  a  tenacious  hold  it  had  !  and  pharmacopoeias 
sent  out  from  head- quarters,  what  wonderful  forms  they  supplied  ! 
'  Philosophic  oil  of  bricks,'  imagine  that  for  the  name  of  a  remedy! 
and  broth  made  of  vipers,  think  of  that  for  a  food  of  curative 
character ! 

These  things  are  swept  away,  and  the  principle  of  trying  to 
discover  remedies  by  empirical  observation  is  on  the  wane.  The 
whole  field  of  medicine  is  indeed  so  changed,  that,  if  a  physician 
well  informed  in  all  modern  advancements  could  possibly  meet  even 
such  true  men  of  the  last  century  as  Richard  Mead,  or  John 
Arbuthnott,  I  doubt  if  there  could  be  any  common  understanding 
between  them,  either  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  symptoms,  cause  of 
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disease,  or  question  of  treatment.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  yet  great 
work  to  be  done.    Still  influenced  by  the  crude  hypothesis  of  the 
possession  of  particular  remedies  for  particular  diseases,  still  vain 
of  its  method  of  learning  by  loose  and  disconnected  observation,  the 
medical  mind  is  weak,  watery  even,  in  the  knowledge  of  positive 
treatment.    It  flatters  itself  with  what  it  calls  experience,  which 
means  individual  opinion  as  to  the  virtue  of  some  particular  thing, 
tested  all  on  one  side,  without  a  single  research  in  the  line  of  disproof, 
and  without  the  remotest  allowance  for  the  almost  certainty  of 
coincidence.    Or,  running  into  an  extreme  of  disbelief,  it  flatters 
itself  again  on  an  experience  in  an  opposite  direction,  experience 
of  doubt  as  to  the  positive  value  of  medicinal  remedies  altogether. 
Thus  it  is  open  to  any  man  to  obtain  notoriety  for  any  remedy 
however  absurd,  and  based  on  hypotheses  however  foolish,  if  he 
will  swear  hard  enough,  and  loud  enough,  to  the  good  results  which 
are  seen  while  the  patient  is  under  the  remedy,  and  nothing  more. 
Thus  it  is  also  open  to  any  man  to  gain  notoriety  by,  practically, 
giving  no  remedies  at  all,  if  he  will  only  swear  hard  enough,  and 
loud  enough,  to  the  good  results  which  were  observed  while  the 
patient  was  under  no  remedy,  and  will  be  silent  on  all  else. 

Let  it  not  be  concealed  a  moment  that  this  state,  though  it  mark 
only  a  transitional  stage  of  learning,  is  all  wrong.    It  makes  the 
profession,  where  it  should  be  as  firm  as  adamant  and  as  certain  as 
time,  loose  as  sand  and  uncertain  as  the  wind.    Thus  circumstanced, 
the  profession  gives  way  to  popular  cries,  and,  with  blushing  face, 
bends  its  head,  in  mass,  even  to  the  ignorant  fashions  of  the  hour. 
For  two  thousand  years  one  remedy  I  could  name  held  unrivalled 
sway.    Suddenly,  by  caprice  of  experience  and  fortuity,  this  remedy, 
became  unpopular ;  straightway  from  that  side  of  it  which  was  good 
its  masters  turned  their  ready  eyes  to  that  side  of  it  which  was  evil, 
and  lo !  the  remedy  of  two  thousand  years  was  let  go  in  a  quarter  of 
a  generation.    In  contrast,  there  springs  up  another  remedy  I 
could  name,  which  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  had  held  a 
modest  place.    Caprice  and  fortuity  now  lifted  this  remedy  into  the 
sunshine  of  favour ;  straightway  from  that  side  of  it  which  was  bad  its 
masters  turn  their  eyes  to  that  which  was  good,  and  lo  !  the  remedy  is 
so  exalted  that  grinning  Bacchus  leaves  his   barrel  to  find  out 
Esculapius,  and  congratulate  him  on  the  conversion  of  his  family  to 
the  right  faith  at  last. 

You  smile  ;  'tis  a  theme  on  which  to  be  solemn.  There  can  be 
no  true,  practical,  safe  or  sound  medical  skill,  no  freedom  from 
quackery,  no  mutual  trust  between  the  world  of  physic  and  the 
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world  at  large,  until  each  man  of  physic  can  conscientiously  say, 
Whatever  I  believe,  or  teach,  I  know. 

You  ask  me  one  fundamental  question.  Of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  well  marked  series  of  phenomena  known  as  special  diseases, 
how  many,  under  the  proper  natural  conditions  for  recovery,  would 
pass  into  recovery  and  health  without  any  special  remedy  at  all  ? 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  medicine,  but  I  answer  boldly,  on  that  point 
I  have  no  knowledge.  Basic  as  the  question  is,  corrective  of 
innumerable  pretences  as  the  true  answer  to  it  would  be,  it  has  never 
yet  been  systematically  studied,  nor  held  worthy  of  serious  regard. 
The  mutual  understanding  that  should  subsist  between  the  world  of 
physic  and  the  world  on  this  point,  rests  for  obtainment  with  the 
world  of  physic.  It  is  the  interest  of  medicine,  as  it  is  its  duty,  to 
save  the  world  the  labour  of  the  answer,  and  to  become  itself 
consolidated  by  the  first  possession  of  the  truth. 

To  make,  with  rapidity  and  certainty,  those  advances  which  shall 
place  the  physician  in  the  possession  of  the  positive  scientific 
practical  knowledge  he  requires,  the  world  of  physic  generally  is 
bound  to  look  a  little  more  keenly  at  the  advances  of  pure  physical 
science,  and  at  the  physical  connections  which  exist  between  the  man 
and  the  natural  forces  which  surround  him,  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
fill  him.  The  thought  that  man  is  an  isolation,  common  as  it  is,  is 
a  thought  which  must  be  sacrificed  to  truth.  The  physician  who  looks 
on  a  living  body  before  him  as  belonging  to  itself,  to  a  part  of  the 
earth,  to  the  earth  altogether,  and  nothing  more,  is  no  true  physician. 
That  body  which  he  touches,  moving  in  its  undying  course,  belongs 
to  the  whole  universe  of  God.  It  breathes,  it  yields  a  breath  of 
matter,  having  substance,  weight,  even  form !  What  is  the 
destination  of  that  invisible  breath  ?  It  speaks  and  sets  in  motion 
waves  of  infinite  matter,  extending  in  infinite  space,  through  infinite 
time :  not  a  breath,  not  a  sound,  not  a  motion,  not  a  thought 
lost.  'Tis  a  sublime  organism.  Yet  are  we  favoured  to  learn  it, 
as  we  shall  one  day  know  it,  a  simple  organism.  An  organism  now 
bending  under  the  attraction  of  mother  earth,  weak,  exhausted ; 
now  charged  with  force,  strong,  and  resisting  the  attraction.  A  gain, 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  at  last  so  weak  that  it  returns  to  the 
grasping  mother,  senseless  as  herself,  her  own.  What  alterations 
of  force  to  matter  subtend  in  these  phenomena  ?  That  is  the  first 
question  for  the  modern  physician.  Drugs,  instruments,  good 
drugs,  good  instruments,  bad  drugs,  bad  instruments,  they  are  the 
same,  until  they  take  their  secondary  place ;  then,  in  their  place,  they 
are  all  good.    In  this,  the  pure  physical  line  of  advancement  in 
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medicine,  there  is  promise  untold.  To  follow  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  many  men  be  taken  from  the  toiling  ranks :  the  bases  lie 
soundly  for  it,  and  the  revolution  of  thought  and  practice  it  will 
bring,  must  needs  be  slow,  silent,  and  attuned  to  the  time. 

I  do  not  stop  to  name  minor  advances  of  the  world  of  physic, 
though  many  tempt  me  by  the  way,  but  pass,  finally,  to  consider 
one  which  refers  rather  to  a  neglected  than  an  unrecognized 
subject;  I  mean  the  careful  study  of  moral  and  mental  curative 
measures  as  supplementary  and  conclusive  to  those  which  are  purely 
physical.    The  most  scientific  physicians  have,  I  think,  fallen  into 
the  error  of  studying,  with  too  exclusive  a  care,  the  observable 
conditions  of  the  body  healthy  or  diseased,  and  those  agents  or 
agencies  for  curing  diseases  which  produce  the  most  obvious  effects  ; 
such  as  knives  and  other  instruments,  anaesthetic  vapours,  active  drugs, 
heat  and  cold,  electrical  shocks,  and  the  like.    I  take  it,  truly,  that 
these  are  naturally,  first,  studies.    It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  the  general 
plan  of  creation,  that  the  simplest  organism  is  the  primitive,  and  that 
the  pure  physical  existence  is  the  ground-work  and  the  primary 
necessity  of  the  highest  form  of  living  thinking  thing.  But 
granting  this,  we,  men  and  women,  highest  forms  on  this  earth  at 
all  events,  are,  as  Plato  magnificently  teaches,  "  plants  not  of 
earth  but  of  heaven,  and  from  the  same  source  whence  the  soul  first 
arose,  a  divine  nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and  root,  directs  our 
whole  corporeal  frame."    While,  therefore,  it  is  by  nature  the  first 
duty  of  the  healer  to  make  that  corporeal  frame  pure  and  whole, 
is  it  not  equally  his  duty  to  study  what  shall  enter  by  the  senses  or 
windows  of  the  mind,  and,  though  invisibly  entering,  be  potent  forces 
for  evil  or  for  good  ?   Because  an  agency  is  not  visible,  not  tangible, 
is  it  less  real?   If  a  man  lose  his  mind  by  the  failure  of  his  blood, 
that,  it  is  said,  is  plain  to  understand,  for  it  is  physical.    But,  if 
some  horror  come  upon  the  man  through  his  mind,  so  that  like 
poor  Horatio,  he  is  bechilled 

"  Almost  to  jelly  by  the  act  of  fear, 
"  Stands  dumb  and  speaks  not ;" 

is  not  that,  too,  physical ;  an  action  direct  of  mind  on  matter,  reversing 
the  physics  of  the  body  and  creating  disease  ?  It  must  be  so,  and 
in  the  study  of  this  action  from  the  universe  into  the  man  there  lies 
a  world  unknown.  With  strange  acuteness,  charlatans  of  all  kinds 
have  touched,  without  understanding,  this  unknown  world.  They 
have  played,  it  is  said,  on  the  credulity  of  man;  they  have  done 
more,  they  have,  in  ignorance  of  what  they  were  doing,  touched  the 
animal  motion  through  the  direct  entrances  by  which  the  universal 
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spirit  enters  also.  The  need  for  new  contemplation  here,  increases 
with  the  intellectual  development  of  the  race.  The  cave-dweller  is 
gone ;  the  Norseman  is  gone  ;  the  crusader  is  gone  ;  the  animal 
body,  living  with  powers  superior  to  the  soul  within  it,  must  also,  in 
the  course  of  the  suns,  altogether  pass  away,  to  be  replaced  by  an 
organism  more  finely  moulded,  more  accessible  to  the  external 
beauty  and  harmony,  more  sensitive  of  pain,  more  sensible  of 
weakness,  less  susceptible  of  maladies  evidenced  through  matter, 
more  susceptible  of  maladies  evidenced  through  mind,  and  more 
impressionable  to  cure  or  to  injury,  through  the  mind,  than 
through  the  baser  body.  To  study  these  changes  of  existence  and 
action,  to  open  this  unknown  world  of  natural  truth,  not  to  trade 
upon  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  but  to  comprehend  it  with  the 
grasp  of  a  philosopher,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  man  of  physic  must 
devote  himself  with  zeal,  or  recede  with  humiliation  from  one  of 
the  strongest  seats  in  philosophy. 

Our  million  of  physic — scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
planet  where  there  is  enfeebled  humanity  to  be  tended,  cherished, 
and  upheld,  by  night  and  by  day — it,  and  its  relations  to  the 
world,  its  good,  its  bad,  its  hopes,  its  despairs,  we  can  on  this 
occasion  follow  no  longer.  I  have  tried  to  present  it  faith- 
fully. I  have  tried  to  show  its  strength  ;  I  have  not  tried  to 
conceal  its  weakness.  Called  forth  by  the  world  itself  from  dire 
distress,  a  natural  birth,  its  mere  existence  proves  it  to  be  a  useful 
million  of  the  hundred  thousand  millions  in  which  it  lives  and 
moves.  Who  follows  its  work  with  his  whole  heart,  and  for  itself, 
must  needs  be  one  whom  the  best  may  envy  and  approve ;  who 
follows  its  work  with  no  heart,  and  for  himself  alone,  must  needs  be 
one  the  worst  may  pity  and  contemn.  Its  plainest,  simplest  work, 
well  done,  the  world  of  physic  must  remain  in  fair  comparison  with 
all  the  world  beside  ;  its  noblest  work  realized,  it  must  make  all 
science  subservient  to  its  grand  intents,  and,  ultimately,  reveal  the 
mystery  of  life  with  a  crystal  clearness  and  simplicity  that 
shall  render  only  the  more  wonderful,  and  the  more  sublimely 
inapproachable,  the  wisdom  of  the  "  uncreated,  super- essential, 
and  all-beauteous  mind." 


